crowd noise. Certain venues, however, are 
much better for this than others. We used to 
use spaced omnis at the Greek Theater. If 
you were doing spaced omnis, you would 
bring about a twenty-foot spacing. If the 
cables are twenty feet long, you can either go 
up twenty or out twenty. We made some 
great tapes at the Frost, which is ideal for 
this sort of setup, as is the Greek, because the 
way those steps were oriented, you could put 
the cables right back in the crack and people 
wouldn’t step on them. 


Doug Oade: I was able to successfully mix a 
pair of ninety-degree Schoeps hypercardioids 
with eight-foot-spaced Schoeps omnidirec- 
tionals. Healy and I talked both before and 
after about the difficulty of aligning four 
microphones, getting time-alignment. He 
was very much impressed with the results we 
got from 9/3/85, and was disappointed when 
I abandoned the technique, but as we both 
agreed, unless I was going to haul in an oscil- 
loscope into every show, it was largely hit or 
miss. I was pleased with the ones that hit but 
disappointed by the ones that missed. How- 
ever, one of the things I did back then was to 
make multiple recordings with different 
techniques in anticipation of being able to 
mix them, with exact-time alignment, on a 
computer system, when that technology 
became available. 


PRESSURE ZONE MICROPHONES 


In the early 1980s a few tapers began experimenting 
with pressure zone microphones and boundary zone 
microphones. Unlike the shotguns, cardioids, and 
omnis, these types don’t take a direct signal out of the 
air; instead they take a reflected signal off a highly 
reflective (Plexiglas or metal) surface that is placed 
behind and around the mike. The microphone was 
mounted through a hole in the middle of the plate. This 
obviously also eliminated any sound coming from 
behind. 

Rob Eaton was one of the first tapers to use this tech- 
nique successfully. 


Rob Eaton: In ’81, °82 I was using Senn- 
heiser 421s or 441s; I kind of switched back 
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and forth because the studio I was working 
at had both. Later on I used the Neumann 
U-87s [more on that shortly]. So I mounted 
them on a pressure zone plate, which other 
people ended up using later on down the 
road. The plate was metal, and when I put it 
on the stand, people had no idea what it 
was. There was a little gap, almost like a 
spark plug, between the filament and the 
plate. The plate would absorb the sound 
waves coming from the sound source, make 
the plate resonate, and then reflect the 
waves back in to this filament, which was 
the basis of the microphone. So you didn’t 
really have a great warm-sounding mid- 
range, but you’d have really cool low end 
and really solid crisp top end. Then by 
blending that just a little bit with the 421s, I 
was able to get a bit of crispness back into 
the tapes. 


James Olness: We started getting into pres- 
sure zone microphones attached with O- 
rings to a couple of different-sized round 
Plexiglas plates (one was five inches in diam- 
eter). We were using Nakamichi 700s. There 
was a hole drilled in the piece of Plexiglas 
which was pointed at the band. The sound 
would bounce off the Plexiglas and would 
hit the microphone. And we made these little 
windscreens. 


Jamie Porris: We would put the microphones 
on as large a Plexiglas plate as possible, that 
being because the bass response is propor- 
tional to the size of the plate. So we had 
some twelve-inch plates and we had some 
eight-inch plates. In our configuration, you 
have this plastic plate which had some 
threaded screw holes attached to a pole, 
either a standing pole or manually held, and 
then the microphone would go through a 
hole that was maybe an eighth inch or a 
quarter inch larger in diameter, and be 
affixed there with some type of O-ring mate- 
rial. So the tip would protrude through this 
hole through a plate enough for the opening 
to the microphone to extend about a half 
inch back from the end of the mike, So it 
stuck out about a half inch. And, of course, 
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the degree to which you moved it away from 
the Plexiglas would determine in part the 
sound that you would get. 


Rob Eaton: I actually used a PZM plate as a 
blend for a little bit, trying to get a little more 
brightness, because the Sennheiser 421s were 
kind of dark-sounding, not very bright, espe- 
cially in the high end. 


MS MULTIMICROPHONE RIG 


The MS technique functions by using a cardioid in the 
middle, then a figure-eight polar pattern mike for the 
side. These are blended into a straightforward X-Y 
stereo image. This technique allows for less reflection 
and reverberation, and for greater control of the width 
of the soundstage and the apparent distance from the 
sound source. 


Frank Streeter: The pattern on the AKG 414 
is switchable: you have an omni, two cardioid 
patterns, and a figure-eight. You point the 
standard cardioid forward and the figure- 
eight’s lobes at ninety degrees to the cardioid 
on either side. Then you adjust the mix 
between the two; there’s a box that it goes 
through that converts it from left to right, and 
by adjusting the mix you control how much 
of the primary and how much of the side 
lobes you get. It’s a wonderful way of bringing 
in crowd noise in an appropriate fashion. In 
fact, there’s a microphone called AMS- 
Soundfield that has eight capsules that are all 
switchable. The AKG 414s actually has two 
capsules in each mike, a forward-pointing and 
a backward-pointing. Ditto with the Neu- 
mann 86, which is also adjustable in that 
fashion. The Neumann however had just 
three positions: omni, cardioid, figure-eight. 


HIGH-END MICROPHONES: 
NEUMANNS AND SCHOEPS 


Bob Wagner describes the moment at which he realized 
how much better tapes could sound when switching to 
high-end microphones: “I got the tapes of Golden Hall 
in San Diego [November 1979] from Sandy Troy. 
Apparently, someone had made those tapes with some 
$5,000 Neumann mikes borrowed from a studio. And 








when I heard those tapes, I thought they were really 
awesome-sounding. It was then clear to me that the bet- 
ter you could do on microphones, the better the tapes 
were going to come out.” 

The Neumann U-87 has three basic patterns: car- 
dioid, omni, and figure-eight, all of which are switchable 
from the front side of the microphone. The U-87 was 
designed to be a large diaphragm studio microphone. It 
basically replaced the Tube 67, which is the closest rela- 
tive to the 87; the big difference was that the U-87 was 
solid-state. Solid-state was more reliable and more con- 
sistent than tube electronics, at least as far as mikes were 
concerned. Rob Eaton started using U-87s at Dead 
shows in 1982 and moved to the KM-86s in 1985. 


Rob Eaton: The great thing about the U-87s 
was that you could put two 24-volt batteries 
inside the housing to run the phantom 
power. The batteries were expensive, fifteen 
bucks a pop, and you could only get two 
tours out of them. 


The KM-86s have the same patterns as the U-87, all 
again switchable from the front side. They are designed 
for the studio and have a more extended high end than 
either the 87 or the 84. Because of the condenser nature 
of this mike, it needs a full 48 volts of phantom power 
to operate. 


Chris Hecht: I really appreciated the Neu- 
mann size. That’s very significant—they’re 
about the size of a hot dog. 


The Schoeps Colette series of microphones have long 
been held in high esteem by classical recording engineers 
as music recording microphones. They were the first to 
introduce small single-diaphragm, high-output, low- 
noise, transformerless condenser microphones with 
interchangeable capsules. Although they were used in 
film and studio recording, their real strength is in 
recording music from the listener’s perspective. The 
acoustic design of their capsules produced a frequency 
response curve that excelled in far-field applications. 
Unlike dual-diaphragm microphones, which electrically 
derive the pickup pattern, the Schoeps microphone used 
the acoustic properties of its capsule housing to deter- 
mine what section of the ambient environment it would 
record. Schoeps was also the first to introduce capsules 
that were specifically designed to record music at a dis- 
tance, the same distance a listener would experience the 
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